Part I

An Introduction to Sociology

Chapter I
FROM FOLKLORE TO SOCIOLOGY

THE term "sociology" was first used nearly a century ago by the
French savant Auguste Comte to designate the application of the
scientific method to the study of human societies.1 In his day, as in ours,
scientific investigation, as distinguished from biased and prejudicial spec-
ulation, was yielding information about natural phenomena that made
possible a more effective use and control of nature. Science was helping
men to build safer bridges and ships, to navigate the seas with greater
confidence, to secure a higher return from the cultivation of the soil, and
to alleviate some of the many disabilities and diseases that afflict the
human body. In his day, as in ours, many men felt that their societies
were less effective and less efficient than they should be. The majority
of men were poor, ignorant, and improvident. Government, professing
to aid them, was commonly but a tool for the satisfaction of the few, for
the sclf-glonfication of the politicians, and for the exploitation of the
masses. Under such government, crime was a flourishing and profitable
occupation. Every nation was torn by internal dissensions that lowered
the efficiency of the nation as a whole; and wars between nations wiped
out what little gains men had made during the periods of peace. Even
the knowledge acquired by the scientific method was being put to the
making of personal profits rather than to the improving of human
welfare.

Poverty, political chicanery, economic exploitation, crime, class, race,
and other group conflicts, and wars between states were not new to
human experience. But the contrast between man's increasing ability to
direct nature to his own ends and his continuing inability to manage
human affairs was growing noticeably sharp. To Comte and to other

i For a brief statement of the life and works of Comte, see A. Hubert's article,
"Comte" (Encycl Soc. Sci., vol. 4, pp. 151-153).